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lE^REFACB. 

Whoever has been accustomed to the business - 
t>f instruction must have perceived the necessity 
of a course of useful lessons, calculated for the 
improvement of children in the eaurliest stages of 
education. In every school, there is a considera- 
ble number of scholai:^ who are not of sufficient 
age and capacity to pursue the study of a science 
systematically, but* who are tievertheless qualified' 
to obtain a general knowledge of its first princi- 
ples. For the use of such the following compila- 
tion is designed ; and it is the opinion of the au- ^ 
thor, that in the exercises which it afibrds, the* 
memory will be strengthened, the understanding: 
in^roved, and an interest excited in the different 
brambles of which it merely presents the eiements^ ' 
which cannot fail of being highly advantageous to 
the pupil. The lessons, it is true, are principally 
selected; but being arranged in a regular and 
connected order, and iy , way o( question and 
answer, it is thought that the subjects of which 
they treat will be more easily committed to mem- 
ory and better understood, than in their detached 
form in separate books. 

The lessons of words, with their definitions, 
are intended as exercises both of spelling and 
committing the same to memory. This is a high- 
ly important part of early education, and the 
knowledge qf language in general cannot fail of 
being greatly advanced by a thorough acquain- 
tance with the comprehensive dictionary which^ 
this work presents. 



LESSON I.— OF LETTERS, &c. 

The EDglith Alphabet eonsiits of twentj-iiz letters, 
namely : 



Roman letters. 


Ualie. 


Names of letters 


a 


A 1 


a 4 


a 


b 


B 1 


b B 


be - 


c 


c 


c C 


ce 


d 


D 1 


d D 


de 
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€. E 


, e 
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f F 


ef 
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H ! 
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8 O 
h H 

i I 


he, or aytch 
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J 
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J J 

k K 


ka 


^ 1 
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I L 


el 
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m M 


emr 
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n N 


en 
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Q 
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q Q 
r R 


pe 
cu 
er 
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8 S 


1 ' ^^ 
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t T 


1 ^^ 
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u U 


\ ^ 


V 


V 


\ V V 


ve 
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w 


r to w 


1 oo 


X 


X 


\ X X 


eks 


y 


Y 
Z 


\ z Z 


wi, or ye 
1 2e 



and (oj want of others to express certaio simple soundi 
two letters are united. 



Q. What is a vowel ? 

A. A vowel is a lettet v^^h makes a full and 
perfect sonnd by itself, 

Q. How many vowels are tfeere ? 

A. Six, a, e, i, o, u, and y. 

Q. What is a consonapt ? 

A. A consonant is jai letter which cannot be 
sounded, or but imperfectly, unless it be. joined to 
a vowel. The remaining twenty letters are con- 
sonants. ' > ' 

Q. What is a dipthong ? 

A. A dipthong is the union of two vowelspro- 
nounced by a single impulr.e of the voice. 

Q. What is a tripthong? 

A. A tripthong is the union of three vow^ 
in the same syllable, forming one distinct articu- 
late sound. ' . 

Q. What are the compound charajjlers which 
represent distinct*sounds ? 

A. The compound characters representing 'dsi^ 
tinct sounds are ch sh and th. There is also a 
distinct sound represented by ng as in long* 

Q. What is a syllable ? 

A. A syllable consists of one or- more vowels 
joined to one or more conson£ints, so as to make 
a complete sound intone breath ; l^t Without a 
vowel no syllabic can be formed 

Q. What are the different names by which 
words of one or more syllables are called ? 

A. A word of one syllable is called a Ijjono- 
syllable j a word of two syll«ble«^a dis-sj'llable ; 
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a word of three syllables, a tris-iyUable, and $e 
word of many syllables, a poly-syllabU. 

LESSON IL-OF POINTS; 

Q. What are the principle stops or pauses in a 
sentence ? 

A. The comma, (,) the semicolon, (}) the colon, 
(:) the period^ (.) the note of admiration (!) and 
the note of interrogation, T?) 

Q. What is the use of these pauses ? 

A. By (JGLviding sentences and paragraphs inttr 
their«preper parts, they enable the reader to un^ 
derstand their meaning, and direct him how ta 
regulate the cadence or Hevation of the roice. 

Q. How long a pause in reading is denoted hj 
a'^comma ? 

A. (Jutil you may tell om, 

Q. Ho Wong is diat required By a semicolon t 

A. Until ^ou may count ^MFO. 

Q. How long is that required by a colon ? - 

A. Until you may count tJiree. 

Q. How long is that required by a period ? 

A, Until you may count four, 

Q. What is the note of admiration ? 

A. The note of admiration is used to express 
wonder or exclamation, and generally requires a 
pause of the^ame length as.the colon. 

Q. What is the note of int^ogation ? » 

A.. The note of interrogation is used to shew 
when a question is asked, and denotes a pause of 
the length of the period* 



LESSON III.— OF MARKS. 

Q. What are the marks used in books and 
writings ? 

A/ The apostrophe, O the asterisk, (*) the par- 
allel, (II) the obelisk, (t) the index or hand, 
(DC/*') the hyphen, (-) the parenthesb, () the par- 
agraph, (fl) the section, (§) the caret, (v) and the 
potation (") are the principal. 

Q. What is the use of the apostrophe? 

A. The apostrophe is a comma put at the 4op 
of a lYord to denote the omission of a 'letter for the 
purpose of shortening the pronunciation, as f>lac'd 
for placed. 

Q. What are the uses of the asterisk, the par- 
allel and the obelisk ? 

-A. They direct to some note in the margin or 
at the bottom of the page. 

Q. In what other manner are references of this 
kind made ? 

A. Sometimes by numbers and sometimes by 
the letters of the alphabet. 

Q. What is the use o£the index or hand ? 

A. It points to some riemarkable sentence or 
passage requiring more pstrticular attention than 
the rest of the subject. 

Q. What iis the Use of the hyphen I ' 

A. It is to join syllables or words together^ apd 
is most frequently found at the end of a line. 

Q. What IS the use of the parenthesb ? 

A. It serves to include a ^ntenco which might 
be left out without injury to the sense, and which 
should be read in a lower tone of voice. 
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Q. What docs the paragraph denote ? 

A. The paragraph denotes a new subject. 

Q; For what is the section used ? 

A. The section is used to divide a chapter into 
less and* particular arguments. It is also used 
with the other marks to refer to the margin or 
bottom of the page. 

Q. What is the use of the caret ? 

A. It is placed underneath a line in writing, to 
shew that some letter, word or sentence is left out. 

Q. What is a quotation ? 

A. It is a double comma inverted at the begin- 
ning of a line or sentence, to shew that the passage 
following is taken from some other author in his 
own words. 



LESSON IV.— OB: capitals. 

Q. Where is it improper to use capital letters ? 

A. The capitals or great letters must never be 
placed ift the middle or at the end of a word, but 
only at the beginning. 

Q. In what case are they required in this*man- 
ner ? 

A. At the beginning of any writing, chapter, 
book, paragraph, and after a period or full stop, 
and where a new sentence begins. 

Q. In what other places are they necessary ? 

A. At the beginning of all proper names of 
persons and places ; the names of ships, rivers, 
mountains, titles, &c. 
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Q. How are they to be used in poetry ? 
A. At the beginning of every line. 
Q. When are capitals placed singly ? 
A. In abbreviations, and in the words I and O. 
Q. What names in particular are to be distin- 
guished by capitals ? 

A. Those which refer to the Supreme Bemo, 
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LESSON V*— OF NUMBERS. 

J 1 oue 

}{ 2 two 

M i three 

. ^ ' 4 four 

V 5 five . 

y^ 6 six 

X^^ 7 seven 

VIII g eight 

JX - 9 nine 

X 10 . ten 

XI 11 eleven * 

XII 12 twelve 

XIII 1 3 thirteen 

XIV 14 fourteen 

XV 15 fifie«n 

XVI 16 sixteen 

XVII 17 seventeen 

XVIII 18 eigBteen 

XIX 19 

XX 20 
XXX 30 • thirty 
XL 40 forty 
L 50 fifty 
LX 60 ' 
LXX ** 70 , 
LXXX 80 
XC 90 



nineteen 
twenty 



sixty 

seventy 

eifffaty 

ninety 



C 100 one hundred 

D 500 five handred 

M J 000 one thousand 
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LESSON VI— OF ABBREVIATIONS. 

A. A* S. Member of the Aeademy of Arts and 

Sciences 
A. B. Bachelor of Arts 
Abp. Archbishop 
A. D. in the year of oar Lord .v 

A. M. Master of Arts, Forenoon, or in the year 

of the world 
Bart. Baronet 

B. D. Bachelor of Divinity 

C. or Cegt. an hundred 
C&pt. Capt^n 

Col Colonel 
Cant. Canticles 
Chap. . Chapter 
CHroni Chronicles 
Co. Company ' 
Cora. Commissioner 
Cr. Credit 
Cwt. Hundred veight 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity 

Dr. Doctor or Debtor ' . 

Dep. Dfcember 
Dep. Deputy 
Deut« Deuteronomy 
Do. or £tto the same 

E. G# for example 
Ecclesi^stes 

ipistle 
English 
Eph. Ep^siana 
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£sa4 Esaias 

Ex. Example or Exodus 

Feb. February 

Fr. France or Francis 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Gal. Galatians 

Gen Qenesis 
Gent. Gentleman 
Geo. George 

G. R. George the King 
Heb. Hebrews 

Hon. Honorable » 

Hund. Hundred 

Ibid, in the same place 

Isa. Isaiah 

i. e. that is 

lb. tlie same 

L H. S. Jesus the Saviour of men 

Jan. January 

Ja. Jameft 

Jac. Jacob 

Josh. Joshua 

K. King 

Km. Kingdom 

Kt. Knight 

L. Lord or Lady 

Lev. Leviticus 

Lieut. Lieutenant 

LL. D. Doctor of Laws. ^^^ 

L. S. the place of the Seal 'S| 

Lond. London ^f* 

JVf. Marquis. 
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M. B. Bachelor of Phasic 

M. D. Doctor of Physic 

Mr. Master 

Messrs. Messieurs, Gentlemen Sirs 

Mrs. Mistress 

M. S. Manuscript 

M. SS. Manuscripts 

Mat. Matthew 

Math. Mathematics ^ • 

N. B. take particular notice 

Nov. November 

No. Number 

N. S. New Style 

t)bj. Objection 

Oct October ' - 

O. S. Ord Style 

Per cent, by the hundred 

Philom. a lover of learning 

P. M. Afternoon 

P« S. Postscript "• 

Ps. Psalm 

Q. Question, Queen 

q. d. as if he should say 

q. I. as much as you please 

Regr. Register 

Rev. Revelation, Reverend . 

S. South and Shilling 

St. Saint 

S. T. Professor of Divinity 

S. T^ D. Doctor of Divinity 

SS. to wit, namely. * •*»' 

Thco. Theophjius . 



•4. 
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Tho. Thomas 

Tbess. Theasalonians 

V. or vide, see 

Viz. to wit, namely 

Wni. William 

Wp. Worship 

&c. and so forth 

U. S. A: United States of Amerka 



LESSON VII.— OF BEADING- 

Q. \^at are the two principal qualifications 
necessary t5 form a good reader ? - 

A. Voiee and judgment 

Q. How should the simple sounds be pro* 
nounced ? 

A. With fulness, distinctness and energy ; par- 
tiailarly the vowels, on the proper utterance of 
which, Ihe force and beauty of pronunciation 
greatly depend. 

Q. What is necessary in order to give spirit 
and propriety to pronunciation ? 

A. To give spirit and propriety to^ pronuncia- 
tion, due attention sbould be paid to accent, em- 
phasis and cadence. 

Q. What is meant by accent? 

A. Accent is a forcible stress or impulse of 
voice on a letter or syllablci disdngttisfamg it from 
others in the same word. 

Q. What is emphasis ? 

A. Emphasis is a particular forte of utterance 
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given to a particular word in a sentence on ac- 
count of its importance. 

Q. What is cadence ? 

A. Cadence is a fall or modulation of the voipe' 
in reading or speaking, especiallj at the end of a 
sentence. 

Q. What should he the tone of voice in reading ? 

A. It should he similar to what it would be in 
speaking upon the same subject. 

Q. What are the faults into which young read- 
ers most easily fall ? 

A. Heading with too low or too loud a voice ; 
pronouncing their words in a thick or hurried 
manner, and falling into a measured, uniform 
tone. 

Q. How are these faults to be avoided f 

A. By taking psuns to understand* what is re.. , 
and by observing the manner in which g .> 
readers modulate their voices and adapt them .o 
the various subjects which the}' read. 

Q. In reading verse what directions are to bo 
observed ? 

A. The same as in reading prose. Asingio;:; 
note into which too many Mi should be particu- 
larly avoided. The great rule in both, is to reaa 
distinctly, slowly, and in a natural tone of voivv. 



LESSON V1II.--OF THE SCIENCES. 

Qk How many liberal arts^and sciences 
there? 
A. Seven. 3 
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Q. What are their names ? 

A. Grammar^ Logic, * Rhetoric, Arithmetic^ 
Ge€»netry, Astronomy and Music. 

Q. What is Grammar ? 

A. The science of speaking and writing cor- 
rectly. 

Q. What is Log^c ? 

A. The art of reasoning with propriety. 

Q. What is Rlietoric ? 

A. The science of oratory, or the art of speak- 
ing properly^ 

Q. What is Arithmetic? 

A. The art or science of computing by num- 
bers. 

Q. What is Geometry ? 

A. The science of quantity, extension or mag- 
nitude. , 

Q. What is astronomy ? 

A. The science or the study of the stars and 
other heavenly bodies. 

Q. What is Music ? 

A. The science of sounds^ or harmony. 



LESSON IX.— OF GRAMMAR. 

Q. Into how many parts is Grammar divided P 

A. Into four, namely, Orthography, Etymolo- 
gy, Syntax and Prosody. 

Q. Of what do these severally treat? 

A. Orthography, of spelling; Etymology, of 
flip deriv^hon of words; Syntax of the construe- 
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tion of sentences 5 and Prosody, of the nature of 
Poetry. 

Q. How many parts of speech are there in 
English Grammar ? 

A. Ten. 

Q. What are they ? 

A. Article, Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, Verb, 
Participles, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction and 
Interjection. 

Q. What is an article ? 

A. A word placed before a noun to limit its 
signification add extent. 

Q. How many articles a»'e there? 

A. Two a and the : the first of which is called 
the indefinite and the latter the definite article. 

Q. What is a noun ? 

A. The name of any thing that exists, whether 
material or immaterial. 

Q. How many numbers have nouns ? 

A. Two, singular and plural, 

Q. How are they distinguished ? 

A. The singular speaks of one, as man, book, 
house; the plural speaks of more than one as 
men, books, houses. 

Q. What is a pronoun ? 

A. A word placed instead of a noun. 

Q. What is an adjective ? 

A. A word connected with a noun and express- 
ing its quality, as good, bad, just, &c. 

Q. What is a verb ? 

A. A word that expresses actibn or hiing. 
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Q. What ate the thr^e principal tenses or tiiaes 
belonging to verbs ? 

A. The present, the past, and the future. 

Q. What is a participle ? 

A. A word derived from a verb, and generally 
ends in ed or ing^ as loved, loving* 

Q. What is an adverb? 

A. A word used to denote some circumstance, 
manner or quality of the words to which it is joined^ 
as now, when, where, &c. 

Q. What are prepositions ? 

A. They are words which shew the relation of 
one word to another, as of, to, from, by, with) &c. 

Q. What are conjunctions? 

A. ^Conjunctions are words which join ov dis- 
join sentences, as and, nor, &c. 

Q. What are interjections? 

A. Words of exclamation and surprise^ as Ah I 
Ohi&c. 

Q. What general name is given to the last four 
parts of speech? 

A. Particles. 



LESSON X.-^OF ARITHMETIC. 

Q. What are the principle rules in Arithmetic ? 

A. Numeration, Addition, Subtraction^ Multi- 
plication and Division. 

Q. What does Numeration teach ? 

A Numeration teaChes to read or wrUfi any 
sum or number by figures. 
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Q< How are mimbers expressed f 

A. By these ten charactefs or figures, ^^ 2; 9> ^9 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 

Q. What b the use of the cypher which stands 
last? 

A. When placed at the right hand of any fig- 
ure, it increases the value tiiereof in a tenfold 
proportion, as 10, ten ; 30, thirty ; 300, three 
hundred* 

Q. What are the |)rincipal words which shew 
the signification of figures ? 

A. Units, or ones j tens ; hundreds ; thousands ; 
millions ; billions and trillions. 

Q. What is addition ? 

A, The putting together of two or more num- 
bers, so as to make them one whole or total num- 
ber? 

X2. What is subtraction ? « 

A^ The taking a Jess number from, a greater^ so 
v^ to shew the difi*erence or remainder. 

Q. What does Multiplication teach ? 

A. Multiplication teaches having two numbers 
^ven, to find a thirds which shall contain either of 
the two given numbers as mai^ times as the other 
contains an unit. 

Q. What does Division teach ? 

A. Division teaches, having two numbers given, 
to find how many times ene of the given numbeirs 
contsuns the other. 
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LESSON XI.- ADDITION TABLE. 



2 & 2 


make 


> 4 


3 & 15 


-.^ 


18 


2 & S 


— 


5 


3 & l6 


.«.. 


19 


2 & 4 


.^-. 


6 


3 & 17 


„^ 


20 


2 & 5 


— 


7 


. 


,^M 




2 & 6 


•» 


8 


4 & ^4 


make 


1 8 


2 & 7 


-^ 


9 


4 & 5 


— 


9 


2 & 8 


— . 


10 


4 & 6 


-— 


10 


/2 & 9 


— 


11 


4 & 7 


« 


11 


2 & 10 


^^ 


12 


4 & 8 


.^- 


12 


2 & 11 


— — 


13 


4 & .9 


^~m 


13 


2 & 12 


— 


14 


4 & 10 


— 


14 


2 & 13 


—>. 


15 


4 & 11 


^-^ 


15 


2 & 14 


— 


16 


4 & 12 


• 


16 


2 & 15 


.-« 


17 


4 & 13 


..- 


17 


2 & 16 


— 


18 


4 & 14 


^« 


18 


2 & 17 


— — 


19 


4 & 15 


. 


19- 


2 & 18 


— 


20 


4 & 16 
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S & S 


make 


6 


5 & 5 


make 10 


3 & 4 


^^m, 


7 


5 & 6 


— 


11 


3 & 5 


— . 


8 


5 & 7 


— 


12 


3 & 6 


» 


9 


5 & 8 


-. 


15 


s & 7 





10 


6 & 9 


— 


14 


3 & 8 


— 


11 


5 & 10 


— 


15 


3 & 9 


—« 


12 


5 & 11 


.«- 


16 


S & 10 


•— . 


IS 


5 & 12 


— 


17 


3 & 11 


—~ 


14 


5 & 13 


— 


18 


3 & 12 


.... 


r5 


5 & 14 


— 


19 


3 & 13 


— . 


16 


5 & 15 


r— 


20 


3 & 14 


— - 


17 
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6 & 6 make 12 


7 & 12 - 


- 19 


6 & T — 13 


7 & 13 - 


- 20 


C ^, S — 14 




— 


« & 9 — 15 


S Sz 8 make 16 


eSs Kf — 16 


8 & 9 - 


- 17 


6 & 11 — 17 


8 & 10 - 


- 18 


6 & i:?. — 18 


8 & 11 - 


- .19 


6 & 13 — 19 


& & la - 


- 20 


6 & 14 — 20 . 




— 




9^9 make 18 


7 8s 7 make 14 


9 & 10 - 


- 19 


r & 8 — 15 


9 & 11 - 


- 20 


7 & 9 — 16 




«• 


r & 10 — 17 


10 & 10 make 20 


7 & 11 — 18 






LESSON Xn— MULTIPLICATION TA- 


BI 


jE. 




i» 






2 times. 2 are 4 
2 — 3 are 6 


3 times 9 


are 9 


3 — 4 


are 12 


2 — 4 are ^ 


3-5 


are 15 


2 — 5 are 10 


3 — 6 


are 13 


2 — 6 are 12 


s — 7 


are 21 


2 — 7 are 14 


3 — 8 


are 24 


2 — <8 are la 


3 — 9 


are 27 


2 _ 9 .are tS 


3 — 10 


are 30 


2 — 10 are 20 


3—11 


are 33 


2—11 are 22 


3 — H 


are 36 


2 ~ 12 are 24 


• 


i 
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— 7 



4 aTe*l6 

5 are 20 

6 are 24 
are .2S 

— 8 are 32 

— 9 are 3tf 

— 10 are 40 
"< — ll^are 44 

— 12*are 48 



4 times 
4 — 
4 ~ 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 



tinges 



5 
5 
5 
5 
« 
5 

5 



6 times 
6 — 
« ~ 

« — 
6 — 
6 — 



5 are'22r 

6 are SO- 

7 are 35 
ST are 40 
9 are 43 

10 are 50 

11 are 55 

12 are 60 

6 are S6 

7 are 42 

8 are 48 

9 are 54 

10 are, 60 

11 are 66 

12 are 7%. 



7 times 
7 — 
7 - 
7 — 
7 — 
7 — 



7 are 49 

8 are 56 

9 are 63 
10 are 70. 
11^ are 77 
12 are ^4 



8 
8 
8 

8 



times 8 are 64 

— 9 are 72 

— 10 are 80 

— 11 are 88 

— 12 are 96 



9 times 9 are 81 
9 — 10 are 90 
9 — 11 are o 99 
9 — 12 are 108 



lOtinieslO are 100 
\^ — 11 are UO 
10 — 12 are 120 



11 times 11 are 121 

11 — 12 are 132 

12 times 12 are 144 



LESSOR Xni-— OF MONEY. 

Q. How many farthings make a penny ? 
A. Four. 
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Q. How many pence make a skilling ? 

A. Twelve. , 

Q. H»w many shillings make a pound ? 

A. Twenty, 

Q. How many shillings make a guinea ? 

A. Twenty -eight. 

Q. What is the amount of a crown ? 

A. One dollar and ten cents. 

Q. What is a groat? 

A. A piece of silver worth four pence. 

Q. How wany mills make a cent ? 

A. Ten. 

Q. How many cents make a dime ? 

A. Ten. 

Q. How many cents make a dollar ? 

A. One hundred. 

Q. How many dollars make an eagle ? 

A. Ten. 



LESSON XIV;-OF WEIGHTS. ^ 

Q. How many grains make a penny weight ? 
A. Twenty-four. 

Q. How many penny weights make an ounce ? 
A. Twenty." 

Q. How many ounces in Troy weight make a 
poimd? 
A. Twelve. 

Q. How many in Avoirdupois weight ? 
A. Sixteen. 

Q. What articles are weiglied by Troy weight ? 
A; Silver, gold; jewels and Hqnors. 
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Q. What articles ate weighed by Avoirdupois 
weight ? 

A. All things of a coarse and drossy nature, as 
tea, sugar, flour^ tallow, hdy, and all naetals except 
gold and silver. 

Q. How many pounds make a quarter of a 
hundred P 

A. Tweirty-eight. 

Q. How many quarters make a hundred ? 

A. Four- 

Q. How mady hundred weight make a ton ? 

A. Twenty. 



LESSON XV.-OF MEASURES. 

Q. How many inshes make a foot? 

A. Twelve. 

Q. How many feet make a yard ? 

A. Three. 

Q. How many vards make a rod ? 

A. Five and a half. 

Q. How many feet make a rod ? 

A. Sixteen and a half. 

Q. How many rods make a furfong ? 

A. Forty. 

Q. How many furlongs make a mile ? 

A. Eight. ■ 

Q. How many miles make a league ? 

A. Three. 

Q. How many rods make an'acrtf ? 

A. One hundred and sixty. 
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Q. How many acres make a square mile i 
A. Six hundred and forty. 



LESSON XVL— OF TIME. 

Q. How many seconds make a minute ? 

A. Sixty. 

Q. How many minutes make an hour ? 

A. Sixty. 

Q. How many hours make a day P' 

A. Twenty-four. 

Q. How many days make a week? • 

A. Seven. • 

Q. What are their names P . ^ 

A. Sunday, or Lord's Day, Monday^; Tues- 
day^ Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day. 

Q. How many weeks make a month P 

A. Four. 

Q. How many months make a year P 
. A. Twelve calender, and thirteen lunar months. 

Q. What are the names of the mpoths P 

A. January^ February, March, April, May, 
June, July, August, September, October, Novem- 
ber, December. 

Q. How is the year divided into seasons P 

A. March, April, and May, constitute the 
Spring; June, July, and August, Ae Summer; 
September, October, and November, the Autumn ; 
and December, January, and February, the Win- 
ter, 
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Q. How many days aro tlier€ in a year P 
A. Three hundred and Atety-five, 
Q. How many days are there in the respective 
months? 
A. Thirty days bath September, 

April, June an^ November, 

All the rest have thirtyK^ne, 

Save February, which alone, 

Hath 2t ; and one day more 

Is added to one year in four. 



LESSOxV XVn.— OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Q. What is Geography ? 

A. A description of the earth. 

Q. What is the first natural division of the 
eardiP 

A. The first natural division of the eartlv is into 
land and water. 

Q. How large a part of the earth's surface is 
covered with water ? 

A. More than two thirds. 

Q. How is the land divided ? 

A» The land is divided into continents, islands, 
peninsulas, isthmuses, capes, promontories, moun- 
tains, and shores or coasts. 

Q. How is the water divided ? 

A. The water is divided into oceans, seas, 
lakes, gulfs or bays,^ channels, straits, sounds and 
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Q. What IS a continent? 

A. A continent is a vast extent of land which 
is no where entirely separated by water. 

Q. How many continents are there ? 

A. Two, the eastern and the western. 

Q. What does the eastern continent compre- 
hend? 

A. Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Q. What does the western continent include ? 

A. North and South America. 



LESSON XVllL— OF OEOME'HIY 

Q. Of what does Geometry treat ? 

A. Of the description, properties and relations 
of magnitudes in general. 

Q. How many kinds or species of magnitades 
are there? 

A. Three, namely, a Zine, n^tch has only length 
without breadth or thickness; a tuperfieiesy which 
comprehends length and breadth ; and a soUdj 
which has length, breadth and Uiickness. 

Q. What is a point ? 

A. The extremity of a line. ^_ 

Q. What are parallel lines ? 

A. T^nfO or more lines running 
o the same direction, stra^ht 
V curved, thus,< 
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Q. What is a circle? 
A. A plane figure bounded 
by an uniform curved line^ thus^ 



Q. What part of a circle is termed the circum- 
ference ? 

A. The outer line by which it is bounded. 

Q, What is the diameter of a circle 9 

A. A right line drawn 
through the centre, and ter- 
minated at both ends by the 
circumference^ as A B— 
thus, 

A semidiameter is a line 
drawn from the circumfer- 
ence to the centre, as C D. 

Q. What is an angle P 

A. An angle is the 
indination of two lineis 
which meet bat not in 
the same direction, thus, 





t. 



Q. How are angles measured ? 

A. By placing the compasses 
where the two lines meet and 
drawing a circle. The angle 
consists of as many degrees as 
are marked upon the circle by 
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Q. Hour many degtees are there in a circle ? 

A. Three hundred and sixtj. 

Q. What is a right' angle ? 

A. A right angle is when 
two lines meet so as to in- 
cline neither to the one side 
no»the other^ forming just one 
quarter of a circle^ or 90 de- 
greesy thus. 




Q. What is an acute angle ? 
A. An acute angle is less than 
a right angle, thus, 




Q. What is an obtuse angle P 
A. An obtuse angle is greater 
than a right angle, thus, 




Q. Wiiat ]« a triangle P 
A. A figure bounded by 

throe lines, and making three 

angles, thus^ 
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V^. vv nat IS a right angled tri- 
angle ? 

A. When one of the angles 
is a right angle, thus, 




Q. What are the several lines caHed in a right 
angled triangle ? 

A. That at the bottom is called the base^ that 
on the left, the perpendicular ; and that on the 
right, the hypothenuse* 



Q. What is a square ? 

A. That which has all its 
sides equal, and all its angles 
right angles, thus, 



Q. What is a parallelogram ? 

A. An oblong figure which 
has all its angles right angles, 
but not all its sides equal, thus. 



Q. What is a pentagon ? 
A. A figure with hse sides, 
thus. 
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Q. What is a sexagon ? 
A. A figure with six sides, 
thus, 




(^. What is a septagon ? 
A. A figure with seven sides 
thus^ 




Q. What is an octagon ? 
A. A figure with eight sides^ 
thus, 




LESSON XIX.- OF ASTRONOMY. 

Q. Of what does Astronomy consist ? 

A. Of the distant^, nfotion and magaitude of 
the heavenly bodies. 

Q. • What does the solar system contain ? 

A. The sun, eleven primary planets, several 
of which have satellites or moons, a^ m^ny, com- 
ets,, whose number is yet unkown. **''*'' *' 

Q. W^tare the names of the planets ? 

A. Mercury/ Venus, the Earth,- Marrf, Jupiter 



i 
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Saturn^ Herschel, Ceres, Pallas, Juno and Vesta. 
' Q. What are the motions of the several plan- 
ets? 

A. They all move round the sim in orbits 
which are nearly circular, and as the earth moves 
daily round its own axis, it is probable that the 
rest have a similar rotation. 

Q. What are the other bodies called which 
appear in the heavens r 

A. Fixed stars, which never change their 
places. 

Q. If the stars are stationary, how does it hap- 
pen that they appear to rise and set once in every 
twenty-four hours? 

A. This is owing to the revolution of the earth 
round its own axis which is accomplished tn^ that 
time. 

Q. Why do the stars appear in different parts 
of the heavens at the same hour in differeht sea- 
sons of the year ? 

A. This is owing to the revolution of the earth 
round the sun once in a year. 

Q. How far is the earth from the sun i 

A. About ninety-six millions of miles.. 

Q. How far is the moon firom the earth ? > 

A. A.bout two hundred and thirty seven thou- 
sand miles* 



LESSON XX.-OF THE DIVISIONS OF 
LAND AND WATER. 

Q. JVhat is aa islcmd ? • ' 



A. An island Is a pdrtion ofland surrounded by 
Water. 

Q. What is a peninsula r 

A. A peninsula is a portion of land, almost 
isurrounded by water. 

Q. JlVhat is an isthmus ? 

A. An isthmus is a neck of land which con- 
nects a peninsula with the main land. 

Q. What is a promontory ? 

A. A promontory is a high land extended into 
the sea. 

Q. What is a cape ? 

A. A cape is the extremity of a promintorr 
or of a peninsula. * ^^ 

Q. What is a mountain? 

A. A mountain is a vast elevatiqn of land. 

Q. What is a shore or coast ? 

A. A shore or ci>a«t is land bordering upon the 
sea or any olher water. 

Q. What is an ocean ? 

A. An ocean is a vast extent of water, not en 
tirely separated hy land. 
Q* What is a sea? 

A. A sea is a less extent of water almost Sur- 
rounded by land. 

Q. What is a lake ? 
^ A. A lake is a collection of water surrounded 

Q. What IS a golf or IM^ ? 
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A. A strait is a narrow passage of \^ater} cOYik 
Meeting two seas or a sea with an ocean. 

Q,, What is a channel ? ' 

A. A channel is a passage of water from otie 
tea. to another, wider than a strait; 

Q. What is a sound ? " 

A. A sound is k strak so shallow that it nfaj 
he sounded with a led and line.' 

Q. What is a river ? 

A. A river is a large stream of Water running 
into the sea. 



LESSON XXI— Ot' AMERICA. 

Q. W^hat is the length of the American Coilii * 
hent ? 

A. Ahout ten thousand miles. 

Q» How is it bounded oi^ the east and we^ ? 

A. By the Atlantic Ocean o» the ea^, and the' 
Pacific Ocean on the west. 

Q. By whom was America first discovered ? 

A. By Christopher Columbus, A native of Ge-- 
noa, who sailed from Spain, under the patronage 
Isabella, the Queen. 

Q. in what year were his discoveries firsl^ 
made? 

A. In the year 1492, a little more tshan 30() 
years ago. 

Q. What parts did he first discover? 

A. The West India Islands, and the northern 
.part of South America.* 

Q. Where'are the United States ? . 
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A. In ^orth America. 

Q. What are their names ? 

A. New- Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, New-Yprk, 
New-Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Marylanrd 
Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina, Greor* 
^la, Mississippi, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Illinois, Indiana, Alabama, Misspuri, and Louis- 
iana. Besides these there are the District of 
Columbia, and the Tei:ritories of Arkajnsaw, 
Michigan, and Ea^t and West Florida. 

Q. By what general name are theBrst si:( states 
called ? 

A. New-England. 

Q. What are the principal cities in the United 
States ? 

A. New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
aQ4 Charleston. ' 

Q.. Of what States ar'e they the capitals? 

A. New- York is the capital of New- York; 
Philadelphia, the capital of Pennsylvania ; Balti- 
more, the capital of Maryland ; Bostcm, the 
capital of Massachusetts; and Charleston, the 
capital of Scmih-Carolina* 

Q. When> in what place, and by whom was the 
first settlement made in New-England ? 

A. In the year 1620, in Plymouth, which is now 
in Massachusetts,' by settlers from England. 

Q. When did the waf between England and the 
United States commence P 

A. In ^he year 1775. 
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Q. When were the United States declared in- 
dependent ? 

A. On the 4th of July 1776. 

Q. Who was the commander of the American 
Armies during the revolution ? 

A. George Washington, a native of Virginia^ 
irho died in December, 1799* He was honored 
in life, lamented in death, and to the latest poster* 
ity his memory will be held sacred. 

Q. What is the present seat of government? 

A. Washington, in the District of Columbia, 
which was ceded to the United States by Mary* 
land and Virginia. 

Q. What is the present number of inhabitants 
in the United States ? 

A. About ten millions. 



LESSON XXII— OF RIVERS, LAKES, &c. 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Q. What $re the names of the principal or 
largest Rivers in the United States ? 

A. Mississippi, St. Lawrence, Penobscot, Ken* 
nebeck, Piscataqua, Merrimac, Connecticut, Hud- 
son, Delaware, Susquefaannah, Potomac and James 
Rivers. 

Q. What are the principal lakes r 

A. Lakes Superior, Huron> Michigan, Erie, 
Ontario and Champlain. 
jQ. What islands are there of note ? 

A. Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, Rhode* 
Island; Long Island and Staten Island. 
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Q. Give the namos of some of the bays ^ 

A. Penol^scot, Massachusetts^ Narraganset, * 
Delaware and Chesapeake. 

Q. What are the priDcipal Capes i 

A. Cape Aiin, Cape Cod, Cape Malabar, 
Cape May, Cape Henlopeh, Cape Charles, Cape 
Henry/Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout and Cape 
Fear. 

Q. Where are the falls of Niagara ? 

A. On. the river Niagara, between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario. In the passage of the river 
from one lake into the other, the waters are poured 
down a feU of one hundred and fifty feet perpen* 
dicular. 

Q. What is the distance from Boston to New- 
York? 

A. Two hundred and ten miles. 

Q. How far Is it from New-York to Philadel- 
phia? 

A. Eighty two miles. 

Q. Hovf far from Philadelphia to Baltimore ? 

A. One hundred miles. 

Q. How far from Baltimore to Washington ? 

A. Forty mil^, making the distamee from Bos- 
ton te Washington 435 miles. 

Q. What country lies north of the United 
States? 

A. The provinces of Upper and Lower Can<- 
ada. 

Q, What are the principal towns in CaoAda ? 

A. Montreal and Quebec. 

Q. How far is it from Boston to Montreal f 
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J^. Three hundred miles. 

Q. How far from Boston to Quebec ? 

A. Four hundred and eighty eight miles. ' 

Q. To what goveriraierit does Canada belong ? 

A* To the government of Great Britain. 



LESSON XXIII.— OF THE EASTERN 
. CONTINENT, &c. 

Q. Whicli l« the largest city in Kurope ? 

A. London, which is the capital of Great Brit- 
ain and contains more than one million of inhab- 
itants. 

Q. On what river is London situated ? 

A. On the river Thames. 

Q. What divides England from France ? 

A. The British channel, England being on the 
north and France on the south. 

Q. What country lies north of England ? 

A. Scotland. 

Q. What is the capital of France ? 

A. Paris, which is situated on the river Seine. 

Q. What are the capital towns of some of th^ 
other countries in Europe ? 

^ A. Vienna is the capital of Germany, Stock- 
holm of Sweden, Madrid of Spain, Lisbon of 
Portugid, Copenhagen of Denmark, Milan of 
Italy, Constantinople of Turkey, and Moscow of 
Russia. 

Q. Where i« Arabia? 

A. In Asia^^ having the Red Sea on the west 
and the Persian Gulf on the east. 



Q. What country lies south of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea? 

A. Africa. 

Q. What cape forms the southern extremity of 
Africa r 
^ A. The Cape of Good Hope. 

Q. What Ocean lies south of Asia ? 

A. The Indian Ocean. 

' Q. What is the situation of New Holland? 

A- New Holland, whicff by some is called a 
continent, is an extensive island, situated between 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and extends 2780 
miles in length, and I960 in breadth from north 
to south. 

Q. What are the names of the principal cities 
in China? 

A. Pekin, Nankin and Canton. 

Q. What curiosity is there in China ? 

A. The most reniarkable is the gfeat wall 
which extends 12 or 1500 miles, dividing it from 
Tariary. 



LESSON XXIV.— OF GENERAL 
HISTORY. 
Q. How long was it from the creation of the 
^orld to the birth of Jesus Christ ? 

A. Four thousand years. 
. Q. What country was first celebrated for its 
improvement in learning ? 
A. Egypt. 

Q. When and by \^hom was the city of Romq 
founded ? 
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A. Seven hundred and fifty three years befoit 
the Chirtiao era, by Romulus. 

Q. What number of inhabitants did Rome con- 
tain in the period of its greatest prosperity ? 

A. About 4 millions. 

Q. Who was Alexander the Great? 

A. The son of Philip, King of Macedonia^ who 
made himself master of all Greece, and extended 
his conquests throu£li#ut nearly the whole of Asia. 

Q. When did the death of Alexander take 
place ? 

A. Three hundred and twenty-three years be- 
fore Christ* 

Q. What were the most remakabie empires 
that have existed P 

A. The first was the Babylonian or Assyrian^ 
the second was the Persian, the third the Grecian, 
and tha^urth the Roman. 

Q. When and by whom was the Roman Eos- 
pire destroyed ? 

A. By the Goths and Vandals in the west, and 
by the Turks in the east^ between the fourth and 
eight centuries. 

Q. Who was the first Chfistian Emperor of 
Rome ? 

A. Constantine the Great, who reigned in the 
commencement of the foufth century 

Q. When was Jerusalem destroyed P 

A» In the year 70, by Titus Vespasian the Ro« 
man General. 

Q. Who was Mahomet ? 
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A* A celebrated Arabian loipostory who pre- 
tended to be a prophet and established the Ma* 
hometan religion. He died in the year 629* 

Q. Who was the great reformer of Christianity 
fi^m the corruptions of poper}* ? ' / 

A. Martin Luther, a native of Saxony in Ger- 
many. 

Q When did he live ? , 

A. In the l^th century. * 
Q. What are those denominations called ^wko 
rejected the Roman Catholic religion ? 
A. Protestants. 

Q. When and by whom was the Protestant re- . 
ligion introduced into England ? 
A. In 1534, by Henry the eighth. 
Q. Where does the Roman Catholic religion 
most prevail ? 

A. In France, Spain, Italy, and Portugal and 
thfir colonies. There are also many Papists in 
England, Ireland, Germany and other European 
countries. 



LESSON XXV.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

QUESTIONS. 

Q. What is the earth which we inhaMt ? 

A. The earth is a large globe, nearly eight 
thousand miles in diameter, and twenty-five thou- 
sand in circumference. 

Q What is the distance of the earth from the 
sun? 

A* Ninety six millions o( miles, 
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Q. What are its motions f 

A. Annual and diurnal, the first of which i^ 
round the sun once in a year, the latter round lU 
own ^xis once in twenty-four hour$. 

Q. What is the equator ? 

A. An imaginary great circle passing round the 
centre of the globe from east to west. 

Q. What is the axis of the earth ? 

A. An imaginary line drawn through its cen- 
tre from north to south, tlie extreme points of 
tyhich are called the poles. 

Q. What are meridians ? 

A. Imaginary lines drawn from the north to 
the south pole through .all places on the surface of 
the earth. 

Q. What is latitude? 

A. The distance of any place from the equa- 
tor, north Qr south, reckoned in degrees. 

Q. What is longitude ? *■ 

A. The distance of -any plj^ce from a fixed 
meridian, east or west. 

Q. What is. the moon ? 

A. 'J he moon is a globe like the earth, though 
not so large, and accompanies it in ita revolutions 
round the sun. 

Q. What are the stars ? 

A. Some of them are vast globes, like the 
earth, which revolve about the suq, and obtain 
from it light and heat ; but the chief part are suns 
themselves, and undoubtedly give light and heat 
to innumerable worlds. 

Q. What are the clouds ? 
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A. They are vapours or fogs wdich float 
the air from a quarter of a mile to three mi 
high. When they dissolve or fall to the grout 
ihey cause rain^ and in cold weather hail , 
snow. 

Q. What is d raiiibow ? 

A. The reflection of the sun^s rays in. falli 
drops of Vaih. 

Q. What cause's^ an eclipse of the moon ? 

A. The earth pas;&ing between k and the si 
by which the light is intercepted and the shad< 
of the earth falls upon it. 

Q. What causes an eclipsie of the sun? 
" A. The moon casting its shadow in th6 sai 
Way upon the earth. 

Q. What is the occasion of tides? 

A. The attraciion of the sun and moon^ I 
chiefly of the latter. 



LESSON XXVL— SCRIPTURE QUES- 
TIONS. 

Q. What were the names of oar first patents 

A. Adam and Eve. 

Q. Who tempted them to sia ? 

A. The devil in the form of a serpent. 

Q. In what manner did God punish manki 
when the»r wickedness became (Exceeding great 

A. He brought a flood of waters upon i 
earth) which destroyed them all, excepting N^ 
and his family^ who were saved in the ark.^ 

Q. Who w«9 commtnded lo'Shiy bia 90ft>' 
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• A^ Abraha%^ 

Q. What cities were destroyed by fire froiii 
heaven ? 

A. Sodom and Gomorrah. 

% How many sons had Jacob ? 

A. Twelve^ from whom descended the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

Q. Who were raised up for the deliverance 
of the Israelites when they were in bondage in 
Bgypt? * 

A. Moses anS Aaron. 

Q. How long did they continue in the wilder- 
ness? 

A. Forty years. 

Q. What miracles were wrought during their 
journeyings ? 

A. The red sea was divided ai first that they 
might pass over on dry land; afterwards they 
were supplied with water from the rock and with 
manna from heaven. 

Q. Who succeeded Moses in the govemmenf 
of the Hebrews. 

A. Jpshua, the soq of Nun. 

Q. Who were his successors in command ? 

A. Certain persons who were raised up from 
time to tlme^ and distinguished for their wisdom 
and valour, called Judges. 

Q. Who was the first king of the Jews? 

A. Saul, the son of Kish. . 

Q, Who was^ advanced to the tturone after his 
death? 

A» Davi4| the KHi^f AiM..-. 
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Q. Who rebelled agaiust David in the kisig* 
dom? -* 

A.. His own son Absalom* * 

Q. Who became king after the death of Da- 
vid ?' * 

A. His son Solomon, who built a magnificent 
temple at Jerusalem, and dedicated it to the ser- 
vice of Jehovah. 

Q«^ For what was Solomon distinguished ? 

A. For his wisdom and his richest « 

Q. When did tbie division of the' kingdom take 
place ? 

A. In the reign of Rehoboam^ the son of Sol- 
omon, when ten tribes revolted, leaving only the 
two tribes of Judah and Benjamin to the succes* 
sion of David. 

Q. How were they afterwards distinguished ? 

A. The ten tribes were known by the name 
of the house of Israel, and the two tribes by that 
of the house of Judah^ The capital of the former 
was Samaria, of the latter Jerusalem. * 

Q. What became of the ten tribes ? 

A. They continued under the government of 
their kings for about two hundred and fifty years, 
when they were subdued by the king of Assyria 
and carried away captive. 

Q. What becaine of the two tribes ? 

A. They remained iti their own country sub- 
ject to their kings^ for one hundred and thirty 
yean after tlie captivity of Israel^, when they 
were carried away by Mdradiadnezzar king of 
Babylon* 
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Qi How long; did their captivity continue ? 

A. Setenty years. At the expirattO!^ of this 
period, th^ were pennitted to return to their 
native land. At length they became subject* to 
the Romans, ^ho^ about seventy years a&er the 
crucifixion of ojir SAViouRy destroyed their city 
and temple, and those of the people who escaped 
the sword; were dispersed among the oatioos . of 
the earth. 
^Q. When did Elijah prophesy in Israel? 

A. In the reign of Ahab. 

Q. Who is generally called the evangelical 
prophet ? 

A. Isaiah, because he speaks more particularly 
of Christ and the extension of the gospel. 

Q; Where did Daniel, Haggai and Zechariah 
prophesy ? 

A. In Babylon, when th^ Jews Were ia cap- 
tivity. 

Q. Who were among the best kings of Judah ? 

A. Asa, Jehoshaphat, Joslah and Hezekiah. 

Q. When and where did the birth .of JsstrV 
Ghrist lake plate ? ^ 

A. In Bethlehem in Judea^ in the reign of Au- 
gustus Caesar," Emperor of Rome, four thoasand 
^ears after the creation of the world. 

Q. Who was the forerunner of Christ.^ 

A. John the Baptist. 

Q. How many Apnstles did Jfisirs appoint to 
attend him in his ministry ?• 

A. TweWe. 

^ Which of them t>etrayed him? 
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M. Judas Iscariot. 

43. Where was Christ crucified ?"• 

A. On Mount Calvary, near Jerusalem^ 

Q. When did he rise from the dead ? 

A. On the morning of the third day. 

Q. How long did he continue upon the earth 
9fler his resurrection ? 

A. Forty days. 

Q. Who was the first christian martyr f 

A. St. Stephen. 

Ql Who was the great Apostle of the Gentiles f 

A. St. Paul^ who was at first a persecuting 
Pharisee, but wa3 miraculously converted during 
his journey to Damascus. 

DEFINITIONS.-.LESSON X3;Vtt 

Abandon, to give up, resign or quit 
Abasement^.the state of being brought low 
Abbreviate, .te shorten by omission. 
Abdicate, to g^ve up, to resign or leave a place 
Aberrance, a deviation from the right, wjay 
Abhorrence, the act of abhorring 
Abide, to dwelLor. continue in a place. 
Abject, mean, worthless 
AbluUon, the act of cleansing 
Aboush, to put an end ip— to. destroy 
Abomination, hatredr-*detestation 
Abridge, to make shorter 
Abrogation tl|e act ofjrepeal or. taking away 
Abscond) te go away, secretly, to. kidt one's self 

4 
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Abfolye, to set free horn an eogagement or prom- 
ise 
Absolute, complete, unconditional 
Abstemious, tempesate, sobec 
Abstinence, fasting, forbearance of any thing 
Abstract, to take one thing from, another — ^to sep- 
arate 
Abstruse, difficult to be understood 
Absurd, unreasonable-^without jjudgment 
Abundance, plenty 
Academick, relating to an university 
Accelerate, to make qu^ck— to hasten 
Accident, that which happens unforeseen 
Acclamations, shouts of applause 
Accommodate, to supply with conveniences 
Accomplish, to complete — to execute fully 
Accordance, agreement with a person 
Accumulate, to pile up-»to heap together 
Accusation, a charge brought against any one 
Achievement, the performance of an action 
Acknowledgement, ownfeg the truth — confes- 
sion 
Acquit, to set free — to clear from a charge of 

guilt 
Adage, a proverb — a maxim 
Adequate, equal to 
Adhere, to stick to — ^to hold together 
Adjacent, joining upon something 
Adjourn, to put off to another time 
Admofiition, the hint of a fault-^counsH 
Adoraition, homage rendered to the. Scprkmb 
Being- 
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Advantageoas; profitably vaeM 

Adversary, an enemy— one who opposes 

Adult, a person arrived to years of discretion aoii 

matarity 
Aerial, belonging to the air 
Afiability, easiness of manners, civility 
Affinity, relation by marriage* 
Affiuence, riches, plenty 
Alien, a foreigner, one who comes from another 

country 
Allegory, a figurative discourse 
Allurement, enticement — femptation 
Amaranthine^ unfading — always green 
Amendment, change from bad to better — reform- 
ation 
Amethyst, a precious stone 
Amputate, to cut off a limb 
Analysis, a separation into parts 
Ancient, old^ — belonging to former times 
Animadversion, reproof— severe censure 
Animosity, hatred — malignity \ 

Annihilate, to destroy — to reduce to nothing ^ 
Anonymous, without a name 
Antecedent, going before 
Anticipate, to take up before the time — to enjoy 

in imagination* 
Appertain, to belong to as of right or by nature 
Ardour, heat of affection , 

Aromatic, fragrant, spicy 
Arraign, to bring a person to trial I 

Artificial, made by art, not natural I 

Aspiration, breathing aft^r, an ardent wish 
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J^^tfail, to attack — to fall upoa 

Assassin, a murderer 

j^idaity, diligence 

Athletic, strong in body and limbs 

Atlas, a book or collection of maps 

Atmosphere, the air that encompasses the earthy 

on all sides <- 

Avaricious, covetous, inordinate lofle of.money 
)^udible, that which can ^ heard 
J^ukiliary, a helper, an assistant 
Azure, color of faint blue 
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DEFINITIONS.— LESSON XXVIIt 



dge, a mark or token by which one is known 
ffle, to defeat — to crush, to overthrow 

J^itilifiTj a sherififs under officer 

Ealcony, a frame of wood or stone before a win- 
dow 

Baleful, sorrowful^ sad 

Eane, poison, inisQhief, ruin 

Bankrupti one who is unable to pay his debts 

Barbarian, a man unqiyiliaed — ^a savage, one 
without pity 

Barbarity, cruelty — inhuman conflict. 

I>arge^ a pleasure boat 

I barometer, a machine to measure the air 

33arrier, a fortification — a stop — an obstruction 

^Barter, to trade by exchanging one article for 
another 

B^ilisk, a kind of serpent which is said to kill by 
looking. 
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Basis^ the foundationer any thing • . ^ 

Battalion , a division of an army or a regimen! 
Battery, a place upon which eaAnona are diSufr* 

ted 
Bdellium, an aromatic gum 
Beatific, belongiag to a state of bliss in heav^ 
Beauteous, fair — ^handsome 
Bedlam, a mad-house 
Bedlamite, a mad- man ^ 
Beggar, one who asks alms 
Behaviour, outward appearance 
Believe, to be persuaded that a thing is true 
Benediction, a blessing 
Benefaction, the act of conferritig a benefit 
Beneficial, advantageous — profitable 
Beneficijiry, one who receives assistance fronn 

iuiother 
^enevolence, disposition to do good 
oenign, kind, generous, liberal 
Benignity, graciousness, actual kindness 
Besom, an mstrument used to sweep whh 
Besi^, to beset with armed forces * 

Betray, to give into the hands of an enemy 
Bewilder, to lose in pathless places, to puzzld 
Bibliothecal, belonging to books or a library j 
Bigotry, prejudice, blind zeal ^ 
Biped, an animal, having two feet 
Biography, written account of the lives of n\en 
Bissect, to divide into two parts 
Blameful, criminal, guilty 
Blank, while— not written upon 
Blaspheme, to speak irreverently of Goi> 
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Blazon, to display, to embellisk 

Blemish, a nark of deformity -^reproach 

%end, to mingle together 

Blockade, to shut up 

Blossom, the flower that grows on plants 

Boisterous, violent, loud^ stormy 

Boldness, courage, bravery 

Boon, a eift, a grant 

Booty, plunder, things stolen 

Borough, a small town 

Botany, the science of plants 

Bough, a limb or branch of a tree 

Bountiful, liberal, free, generous 

Bourn, a bound — a limit 

Bracelet, an ornament for the arms 

Brandish, to wave or shake 

Brevity, shortness 

Briefly, in a few words 

Brilliant, shining, sparkling, 

Bufiet, to box — to beat 

Bulwark, a fortification — a wall of defenc e 

Burglary, the crime of breaking into a hoClse by 

night 
Burnish, to polish — to make bright or glossy 
Buttress, a prop, a support 



DEFINrnONS.^LESSON XXIX. 

Cadaverous, having the appearance of a dead 



carcase 



Calculation, practice, manner of reckoning 
Calender, a register of the year— -an almanack 
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K^aligraphjy lieautiful writing 

Cai lous, hardened — i nsensible 

*Calumny, slander— false charge 

Calumniatei to accuse falsely 

Champaign, a large open level tract of ground 

Cannibal, a savage who feeds upon human flesh 

Canopy, a covering over the head 

Capacious, wide — -large, able to hold much. 

Capricious, whimsical — ^fanciful 

'Captivity, bondage — slavery 

Caravan, a 'troop of pilgrims or merchants 

^Caravansary, a house for the reception of trav- 
ellers 

'Cascade, a wflter-fall 

'Cassia, a sweet spice 

'Casual, accident---happeniBg by chance 

Catastrophe, a final event — ^the winding lip or 
conclusion 

'Catalogue, a list of particulars 

*Catechise,'to instruct by asking questions 

Cavil, to object — to find fault with 

<]laution, prudence, foresight 

Cease, to leave ofi*-— to stop— to be at an end 

Cecity, blmdness 

'Cedar, a tree 

Celebrate, to praise, to commend 

Celestial, belonging to heaven 

Cement, matter which unites different bodies 

Censure, blame, reproach 

Century, a hundred years 

Cephalick, beneficial to the head as a medicine 

Chagrin, HI humour — vexation 
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Chatic^^ a cup— « bowl 

Challenge, a ■ummoDS to combat 

Champion, a man who undertakes a cause in sin- 

gle combat 
Chandelier, a branch for candTes 
Chaos, confusion, want of order 
Chaplet, a garland to be worn about the head 
Clhanty, tenderness^; kindness, love 
Cherish, to support, to shelter 
Chimera, a vain and wild fancy 
Chorus, a number of dingers, a concert 
Chronicle, a register or account of events 
Chronology, the science of computing tjmt 
Circuit, the space enclosed in a circle 
Clandestine, qjBcret, hidden 
Clarion, a trumpet 
Coerce, to keep in order by ibrtfe 
Cogitation, the act of thinking 
Collateral, side to side — running parallel 
Colleague, a partner in office or business 
Colloquy, conversation-— conference 
Combustible, that which can be burnt 
Comeliness, beautv-— grace— dignity 
Commencement, the l^ginning 
Commentator, one who ezplaiiis 
Commodious convenient — useful 
Commotion, tumult, disturbance 
Commutation, change, alteration 
Compendium, an abridgment^ — a short summairy 
ComplesioD, colour— -appearance 
Concealf to hide — to keep setret 
Coneordaneiiii agreement 



XjotAicif a combat — a struggle 
Congeal) to harden, to freeze 
Consangainity, rdation by blood 
Conspicuous, easy to be seen 
'Constancy, steadiness, unalterable cpntinuanee 
Constellation, a cluster of stars 
X^oniBtruction, the act of buildii^g 
Contagious,^nfectious, caught by appi^acfa 
Contiguous, meeting so as to touch 
Contract, a bargain 
^Hontrition, penitence, sorrow for sin 
Conversion, change froiA one 'State to anothet 
Convocation, an asKseinbly 
Copious, full, plentiful 
•Cordiality, sincerity 
Corroborate, to confirm— to establish 
Corrode, to eat away or consume' by degteeft 
"Cotemporary, living at the same time 
•Courtesy, civility, elegance of manners 
Credibility, claim to credit 
Credulity, easiness of belief 
Cumbersome, troublesome — oppressive 
Current, a running stream 
Cursory, hasty, quick, cardess 
Cygnet, a young Swan. 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON XXX. 

Dainty, delicate — pleasing to the taste 

Damage, mischief, hurt 

Dauntless, vnthout fear 

:Dazzle, to be ove^^powered with V^ISl 



I>ecfft1i, sfcarcity^ want, famine 

Debilitate, to weaken-<-to make faint 

Decalogue, the teft commandments 

Decimate, to take the -tenth part 

Declivity, gradual descent 

Decorum, decency of beh^vioor 

Decrease, to grow less 

Defamo, to censure by false reports^^to titter 

slander 
Deficiency, want — ^imperfection 
Definition, a short explanation or descrtption 
Degeneracy, a forsaking of that which is good 
Deliberate, to think— toxonsider a subject well 
Delinicfte, to design--^to sketch .out 
Delirious, light headed, raving 
Demolish, to throw down, to destroy 
Demonstrate, to prove >by argument 
Denomination, a nanoe given to a thing 
Depopulate, to unpeople — ^tolay waste 
Depreciate, to take from the value of a thing 
Design, an intention, a.purpose 
Desolate, without inhabitants 
Detachment, a body of droops seot out from the 

main army 
Deviate, to wander from the right way 
Devoid, empty, vacant 

Dexterous, active — skilful, expert in manage- 
ment 
Diameter, the line passing through the centre oft 

circle 
Diffidence, bashfulness, want of confidence 
*1ftligent, constam in application 



t>iiniiiish9 to make less 
DiiniDutive, smftU— 4ittle — mean 
Disadvantage, ioss, injury to interest 
Disaster, misfortune — grief 
Discern, to discover * 

Discipline, education — 'jrale of government, ordet 
Discordance, want of agreement 
Dishonor, reproach, disgrace 
Disingenuous, unfair, — meanly artfhl 
Disinterested, not influenced by hope of gain 
Disparage, to undervalue, to Ireat with coalempt 
Disperse, to scatter 
Disquietude, uneasiness, anxiety 
Disseminate^ lo sow — to scatter on every side 
Dissimulation, deceit, hypocrisy 
Dissyllable, a word oi two syllables 
Distil, to press out-^to let fall by drops 
Divination, foretelling future events 
Diurnal, daily 

Divulge, to publish, to flnake known 
Docile, teachable, easily instructed 
Dolorous, sorrowful, dismal 
Donation, a^ift 

Dozology, ascription of praise to Go» 
Dromedary, a sort of camel 
Drought, dry weather 
Dubious, doubting,.not settled in opinion 
l>up]icate, a second thing of the same kind widi 
ihe first 
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Sccentricky irregular, deviating from the centre 

Ecclesiastical, relating to the church 

Echo, a sound returned 

£c8tacy, excessive joy, rapture 

Edify, to instruct, to improve 

Effectual, powerful, sufficient for the purpose 

Effulgent, bright, luminous 

^Effusion, the act of pouring 6i!it 

Egregious, eminent, ren^arkable, extraordinary 

Ejaculation, a short prayer offered bccasionally . 

Elastick, having the power of retutning to its 

original form 
^Elementary) relating to first principles 
Elegy, a mournful song 
Elevate, to raise up— to exalt 
Elicit, to strike out 
Eligible, fit tb be chosen 
Elocution, the power of fluency in speech 
Elongation, the act of stretching or lengthening 

itself 
Elope, to run away 
Ematfafe, to waste, to^^^rive of flesh 
Emancipate, to set at liberty 
£inb£yPfass, to perplex^-to distress 
Einiit^e], a precious stone of a green iioioui^ 
Emigrate, to remove from one place to another 
Eminent, high, lofty, distinguished 
Emphasis, a remefrkable stress laid upon 3 word or 

senfi^ce 
Emulation, desire of excelling 
Enervate, to weaken— ^to deprive of strength 
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Enfirancliise, to make free — ^tp release from slaverj. 

Enigma, a riddle-^an obscure question 

EnliveDy to make quick, to animate 

Enormous, irregular^eyond the common mea,- 
sure 

Enthusiasm; heat of in^aginatioi^; — Violent pas- 
sion 

Environ, to surround 

Envoy, a public messenger from one copn^ry to. 
another 

t 

Epitomis, an abridgpient 

Equanimity, evenness of miod 

Equivalent, equal in value ^ 

Equivocate, to use words of doubtful meaning, to 

deceive 
Erudition, learning, knowledge 
Essential,, necessary, important in the highest de-r 

gree. 
Estimable, valuable, worthy of esteem 
Evanescent, vanishing, imperceptible 
' Etymology, th^deiivatLon of a word from its original 
Eucharist, tiie Sacrament of the Lokd's Supper 
Eulogy, praise, qopamenda^ofi. 
Excess, ];nore than , ei^pugh ■ 
Exemplary, worthy of imitation 
Exhale, to send or draw, out vapours 
Exhilsurate} to make cheerfvil 
Exigency, want, necessity — sudden occasion 
Exile, to banish — ^to drive from a country 
Expand, to open — to spread out 
Expedition, haste, speed, activity 
£xperiment| trial of any thing 
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Export) to carry out of a country 
Exposition, explanation, interpretation 
Extempore, suddenly, wiUiout premeditation 
Extinguish, to put out — to quench 
External, outward, visible 
Exultation, joy, triumph, rapture 



DEFINITIONS.- LESSON XXXII. 

Fable, a feigned story — ^intended to convey a 

moral precept 
Fabricate, to forge— to devise falsely 
Facetious, gay, cheerful, lively 
Facilitate, tp make easy, to free from difficulty 
Facufty, the power of doing any thing 
Faithful, honest, upright, without fraud 
Fallacious, deceitful — producing mistai^e 
Fallibility, liableness to be deceived 
Fanaticism, enthusiasm, religious frenzy 
Farinaceous, mealy, tasting like meal 
Fascinate, to bewitch^to enchant 
Fatal, deadly — destructive 
Fathomless, an ocean to which no bottom can be 

found , 
Fatuity, foolishness, weakness of mind 
Favorite, a person or thing beloved 
Feign, to invent — to make a show of 
Felicity, state of happiness 
Felonious, wicked in a great degree 
Fervid, hot, burning, zeaUus 
Festivity, gaiety, joy fulness 
Fibre, a small thread or string 



Fickle, changeable, inconstant 

Fictitious, counterfeit, false, not rea)i 

Fidelity, honesty, veracity 

Fierce^ savage, voilent, easily enraged 

Figurative, represented by figures 

Filial, pertaining to a son 

Final, thai which, is last or conclusive 

Finical, nice, foppish 

Firmament, the sky^ the heavens 

Flambeau, a lighted torch 

Flatulent, full of air, windy 

Flavour, that which i& pleasant to the taste or 

smell. 
Fleet, a number of ships. 
Flexible, easy to be bent 
Florid, covered with flowers ~ red, splendid 
Florist, one who cultivates flowers 
Fluctuate, to roll backwards and forward like the 

waves of the sea 
Fluency, the quality of flowmg' 
Foment^ to cherish mtb heat 
Forbearance, command of temper — delay 
Forcible, strong, mighty, not to- be resisted 
Foreign, belonging to andther country 
Forlorn, lost, solitary, forsaken 
Formality, ceremony, habit,1iolemn order 
Formidable, terrible, difOicuU to be overcome 
Fortuitous, accidental 
Fortitude, courage, bravery 
Fortunate, prosperous, happy 
Fountain, a well or spring: 
Fragile, brittle— easily broken 
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Fragment, a piece broken off 

Frantick, mad—deprived of reasoa^ 

Fraternal) brotherly 

Fratricide^ one who muhien a brother 

Fraudulent, deoeitfiil, subtle 

Frigid, cold 

Frontier, the bound or limits of a territory 

Frugal, sparing 

Frustrate, to disappoint — ^to defeat 

Fugitive, flying — running from danger 

Furlong, th^ eighth part of a mile 

Fusible, capable of being melted 

Futurity, time to ^ Oii^e 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON XXXIIL 

Oainsay, to contradict— to oppose 

Gallant, gay, brave, magnanimous 

Garrison, a fortified place stored with soldiers 

Garrulity, talkativeness 

Gaudy, showy, pompous, fine 

Generous, liberal — open of heart 

Genuflection, the act of bending the knee 

G^eology, the doctrine of the earth 

Ghastly, horrible in appearance, death like 

Girdle, a band for the wust 

Gladiator, a sword player— a prize fighter 

Glance, a quick mew 

Glimpse, a weak, faint light 

Globulous, in form of a ufoail sphere, round 

Glossy, shining, smoothly polished 

Gnompni the hand of a dial 
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txcHfidols, a boat Hied m V^^ 

GorgieouSy fine, showing-^formed of .v&rious col- 
aura 

Orftdual, proceetJing by degrees 

€rraniroattcal, belpnging to grammar 

G^thnde, tiuly to ^hefactors 

Grievous, pmnful, httNl to be b<»rne 

Gaardtan, one ti^s^ has the care of an orphan a 

protector 

Guidance, dlreetiofi, govcirtiment 

Guilt,, a crime, an o^nce 



JDEPlNlTIQNS.— LESSON XXXIV. ' 

Habitation, a pia<ie of abode, dwelling 
.Hallelujah, a song of thanksgiving 
fiappin^s, felicity — aecompliaiknaent of dssire 
Harbour, a port or haven for shipping— a lodg- 
ing '* 
liarmonious, inusieal 
Haughty, proud^ lofty, insolettt 
Hautboy, a wind instrument 
Healthy, free from sickness 
Hearse, a carriage to convey the dead 
Heathen, one who worships idols 
Iteadleis, eareless, inattentive 
Heinous, wicked in a high degreid 
Helmet, a head piece * 

iiemisphere, the half of a g\6be 
Heptagon, a figure with seven sides 
Hereditary, deseencbng by mheritaiiev ' 
Hexagon, a figure with six iideif. 

5 
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Hibernal, belonging to wrinter 

Hieroglyphick^ a figure which conveys the meaning^ 

of some word 
Historian^ a writer of history 
Holocaust, a burnt sacrifice 
Homicide, the crime of murder --one who commits 

murder 
Homogeneous, having the same nature 
Horizon, the line which seems to bound the. earth 

and the sky 
Hospital, a place built for the sick or poor 
Hostility, enmity, opposition in war 
Hover, to jiang in the air over head 
Huge, vast, immense , 
Hull, the body of a ship — a covering 
Humane, kind, benevolent 
Humility^ freedom from pride 
Hurricane, a violent storm of wind 
Hyacinth, a flower 

Hydra, a fabled monster with many heads 
Hypocrite, a dissembler in morality or religion 
Hypochondriac, melancholy — disordered in the 

imagination 
Hypothesis, a supposition 



• DEFINITIONS.^LESSON XXXV. 

Identical^ the same, implying the same thing^ 
IiHom, a peculiar mode of speaking 
Idolatry, the n^orship of images 
Ignominious, mean, shameful 
firnorance, wffnt.<jf knowlsrlsre 
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Illegal, contrary to law 

Illegible, what cannot be read 

Illicit, unlawful 

Illiterate, ignorant — unlettered 

Illuminate, to enlighten— to'iupply with light 

Illusive, deceiving by false show 

Illustrious, conspicuous, noble, eminent 

Imaginary, represented only in the mind — npt real 

Imbecile, weak, feeble 

Imbibe, to drink in 

Imitate, to copy-^-to endeavor to resemble 

Immature, not ripe 

Im merge, to put under water 

Immense, unlimited — without bounds ' 

IramlfieDt, threatening 

Immolate, to kill, to sacrifice 

Immorality, dishonesty, want of virtue 

Immutable, unchangeable— always the s^me 

Impartial, equitable — just. 

Imperceptible, that which cannot be seen 

Imperfect, not complete, unfinished 

Imperial, belonging to a king or emperor 

Imperious, commanding, tyrannical 

Impetuous, violent, forcible 

Impiety, irreverence to God— contempt of religion 

Impinge, to fall against 

Imprecation, a curse, a prayer for evil 

Impugn, to attack, to assault 

Impunity, freedom from punishment * 

Inadequate, not equal to the purpose 

Incidental, happening by chance 

Inclement, harsh — void of tenderness 



Incommodious, incoDTenieot 

locompetent, not suitable — insofficienl 

Incomprehensible, what cannot be understood 

Incongruity, unsuitablehesf of one thing to another 

Incredible, not to be believed 

Indelible, not to be blotted out 

tnd^k, the band that points to ariy thing 

Indigency, waht, jjoverty 

Indignation, anger mingled with contempt 

Indolent, careless, tazy 

Tnddigerit, kind, gentle 

Inebriation, drunkenness 

Inexpedient, unfit, improper 

Inexorable, without pity— riot to be entreated 

lififinit^) Unbounded — immense « 

Infirm, weak, feeble 

inflate, to swell with wind 

Ingenuity, openness, candor 

Innocence, freedom from sin 

Inscription, something written or engraved 

Insidnous, artful, treacherous, ^ceitful 

insipid, without taste . 

Integer, the whole of any thing 

Intelligible, that which can be understood 

Interminable, without end 

Itinerant, wandering, unseftled 



- DEFINITIONS^LESSON XXXVI. 

Javelin, a weapon of slaughter used by the. ancients 
Jealousy, suspicious fear 
Jeopardy^ hasard, danger 
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Jocular, us«d in jest 

jQurnaU an account kept of daily trattsactions 

Joyfulness, gladness 

Judgment, determination, decision 

Judicial, belonging to courts 

Judicious, prudent, wise, skilful 

Jugular, belonging to the throat 

Junction, union 

Juniper, a plant 

Jurisdiction, legal authority 

Jurisprudence, the soience of law 

Just, upright, honest 

Justice, the act of giving every one his due 

Justifiable, conformable to justice 

JuvelSllet young — belonging to you^ 

Kalepdar, i^n account of time 

Kernel, the meat contained in a shell 

Kindle, to set on fire 

Kingdom, the dominion of a king 

Knavery, dbhonesty 

Knowledge, ]earHi%, certain perception 

Knarie, a bard substance 

PEFINITIONS.- LESSON XXXVII, 

Label, small sKp or scrap of writing 
Laboratory, a chemist's work room 
Laborious, diligent in work 
Labyrinth, a place formed with inextriclHi)Ie wiiiQi 

- ing« 

lacerate, to tear, to rend 
Mconic, short; brief 
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Lament, to mourn, to bewail 

Languish, tQ grow feeble, to pine away 

Lassitude, weariness, fatigue 

Latent, secret, concealed 

Lateral, growing on the side 

Laudable, worthy of praise ^ 

League, a measure of three miles 

Legal, according to law 

Leisure, convenience of time 

Lethargy, a drowsiness — a sleep from which one 

cannot awake 
Levity, lightness — trifling, gaiety 
Libertine, one who pays no regard to religion 
Library, a collection of books 
Limit, a bound — a border 
Limpid, clear, transparent 
Litigation, contest in law 
Loathsome, abhorred, detestable 
Longevity, length of life 
Loquacious, full of talk 
Lowliness, humility, freedom tkm pride 
Loyal, obedient — true to thtf prince or government 
Lubricate, to make smooth or slippery 
Lucid, shining, bright, splendid 
Luciferous, giving light 
Lucrative, profitable, bringing mrniey 
Lucubrate, to study by night 
Ludicrous, burlesque, merry, exciting laagfater 
Lndification, the act of mocking 
Lukewarm, moderately, or mildly waryn 
Luminary, any body whish gives lig^t 
'•macy, madness infiuem:e4 by the moon 
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Lanatic, a madman 

Lusciouf, sweet — pleasing 

Lustration^ puri6cation by water 

Luxuriant, plenteous — abundant 

Luxury, voluptuousness, addictednees to pleasure 

Lyre, a harp— a musical instrument 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON XXXYIIL 

Macerate, to make lean, to wear away 
Machination, . artifice, contrivance—- — malicious 

schemes 
Magazine, a store bouse 
Magical, performed by invisible persons 
Magistrate, a man having authority, a ruler 
Magnificent, grand in appearance 
Majestic, august, stately, splendid 
Majority, the greater number 
Malediction, curse, denunciation of evil 
Malevolence, ill will, inclination to hurt othera 
Malignity, malice, hatred 
Manacles, chains for the hands 
Mancipation, slavery -^ 
Mansion, a place of residence, a house 
Manual, a small book 
Manuscript, a book written, not printed 
Martial, warlike, brave 
Martyr^ one who is put to death f<»^the truth 
Massacre, to kiil^ to murder , 

Material, consisting of matter 
Matertwl, motherly 
^^{^turity, ripeness^ completion 
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Mausoleum^ a funeral laofiuiBenl 

MaxHD, a general principle 

M eagerness, leanness, want ol flesh 

Medal, an ancient coin 

Mediator, an intercessor! one who entreats fof am 

other 
Medicinal, having the power of healipg 
Mediocrity, middte state 
Meditation^ deep thought, close attention 
Meekness, gentleness, mildness, softness of teaipe^- 
Melancholy, gloomy, cHsroal, dejecte4 
Meliorate, to make better, to improve 
Mendicant, a b<>ggar 

Mensuration, the art or practice of measuring 
Mental, existing In the mind 
Mercenary, a hireling, one who is sokl for mone^r 
Merciful, compassionate, tender, kind 
Meritorious, deserving reward 
Metropolis, the chief city in a state or province 
Military, belonging to*the state of a soldier 
Minority, state of bmg under age-*— the sin&llei- 

Dumber 
Miracle, a wonder, somethiiig above human pewei* 
Mirror, a looking-glass • 
Miscellany, a mass eonsisting of many kinda - 
Missionary, one sent to propagate religion 
Model, a copy to be imitated 
Moiety, the half, one of two equal parts' 
Molestation, (j^urbaace, uneasiness ^^sed b^' 

vexation 
Molify, to soften 
Momentary^ lasting for a momonl 
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Monarchy, the governmeDt of i^ shigle person 
Monastery, house of religibos retirement, a convent 
Morality, the doctrine of the duties of life 
Morose, peevish, sullen, ill natured 
Mosque, a Mahometan temple 
Multifanous, having various shapes and appear- 
ances 
Mundane, belonging to the world 
Municipal, belonging to a corporation 
Munificent, liberal, generous 
Mutable, subject to change, unsettled 
Mutiny, to rise againit authority 
Myriad, the number of ten thousand 
Mysterious, beyond comprehension, obscure 
^fythology, a systen^ of fables relating to the hea-s 
then ^ods 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON XXXI^. 

Narration, an account — history 
Natuhil, produced by nature 
Navigation, the act of passing by water 
Nauseous, loathsome, disgusting 
Negligent, careless, heedless 
Negociate, to traffic, to transact business 
Neuter, not engaged on either side, lodiQerent 
Nihility, nothingness , 

Nitency, lustre, clear, brightness 
Nocturnal, done by night ' 

Nomination, the act of mentibning by nam^ 
Noneotity, non existence — without b^ng 
ji^Qtional, imaginary, idea) 
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Notorious, publicly known 

Novelty, newness 

Noxious, hurtful, poisonous 

Numeral, relating to number 

Numeration, the art of numbering 

Nurture, food, diet 

Nutritious, having the quality of nourishing 

Obduracy, inflexible wickedness — hardness of heart 

Obedience, submission to authority 

Oblique, not direct, not perpendicular 

Obliterate, to efface any thing written 

Obsolete, out of use 

Obstinate, stubborn, unyielding 

Obvious, open — easily discovered 

Obviate, to prevent 

Occult, secret, hidden 

Occurrence, incident, accidental event 

Odious, hateful— detestable 

Offence, crime — act of wickedness 

Ominous, foreshewing ill ^ 

Opiate, that which causes sleep 

Opponent, an adversary — one who opposes 

Opulent, rich, wealthy 

Ordinary, common, usual 

Oriental, eastern, placed in the east 

Originali beginning 

Orthography, the art of spelling 

Ostentation, outward show 

Outrageous, violent, without reason. 
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, DEFINITIONS.^LESSON XL. 

Pacification, the act of making peace 

Pacify, to quiet an angry person 

Pactitious, settled by covenant 

Pageantry, pomp, show 

Palatable, pleasing to the taste 

Palliate, to cover with excuses 

Pallid, pale 

Palpable, perceptible by the touch 

Palpitate, to beat at the heart 

Pamphlet, a small book unbound ' 

Panegyric, an eulogy — high commendation 

Panoply, complete armour 

Paragon, a pattern — something supremely excellent 

Parallel, extending in the same direction 

Paralytic, affected with the paby 

Paramount; cliief 

Parapet, a wall breast high 

Paraphrase, an explanation in many words 

Parasite, a flatterer 

Parchment, skins dressed for writing 

Parity, equality — sameness 

Paroxysm, a fit, a spasm 

Parricide, one who murders his father 

Parsimonious, covetous, frugal, niggardly 

Parterre, a level sptt of ground 

Partial, favoring one in preference ta another 

Participate, to partake»-rto have a share 

Particular, relating to persons or thtn^ singly 

Pastoral, rural — relating to shepherds 

Paternal, fatherly 
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Pathetic , affecting, passionate, moviqg^ 

Patriarch, the father of a hmWy 

Patrician, a nobleman 

Patriotism, love of country 

Pavilion, a teqt, a moveable house 

Patron, one who supports or proti^cts. 

Peccable, liable to sin 

Pectoral, belonging to the breast 

Peculation, robbery of public money 

Peculiar, not common to any thing else 

Pedant, a man vain of low knowledge 

Pellucid, clear, transparent 

Penalty, puniaiuneiic — ^rfeiture 

Penitence, sorrow for sin 

Pentateuch, the five books of Moses 

Penurious, sordid, mean 

Penumbra, an imperfect shadow 

Perambulate, to walk through * 

Perception, the power of perceiving — knowledge 

Percussion, tho act of striking 

Peremptory, positive — absolute 

perennial, lasting through the year 

Perilous, dangerous 

Perjury, false swearing 

Pernicious, mischievous, destruotiye 

Perpetual, never ceasing 

Perquisite, something received above wages 

Perspicuity, clearness to the mind 

Pertinacious, obstinate — stubborn 

Perturbation, restlessness, disorder of mifi4 

Pestilence, contagiotis distemper 

Pbflambiophy, love of ms^nkind 
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Pliiiosophy, knolRrledge natural or moral 

Pillage, to piunder/to spoil 

Placid^ gentle, qiuiet 

Plenipotentiary, an ainba^ador idvestied with full 

power 
Pliant, bending, easily persuaded 
Ponderous, heavy, wcightjr 
Polysyllable, a word oi many syllables 
Poinard, a dagger 
Populous, full of p^eapk 
Popular, in favor with the people 
Portion, a part 

Portrait, a picture drawn froni liffe . . 

Posterity, descendants— ^succeediiig geheratioii 
Potlentate, monarch, priiice, sovereign 
IPotential, powerful 
Postpone, to put off, to delay 
Postscript, an addition to a letter 

Practicable, that which can be performed 
ragmatical, meddling, impertinently busy 
Precarious, doubtful, uncertain 
Precedent, going before— ^a rule or eicample 
-Precipitate, to throw headlong 
Precision, great nicety, exactness 
Precocity, ripeness^ before the time 
Precursor, d forerunner 
Pre-eminent^ excellent, above others 
Premature, too eariy — before the tiiii^ 
Preponderate, to exceed in weight 
Preposterous, wrong, absurd 
Previous, antecedent, gojhg before 
Prevaricate, to quibble, to cavil 
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Primary^ first^ original 

Procrastinate, to put off from day to day 

Propugn, to defend 

Puerile^ boyish— childish 

Puissance, power — strength 

Pusillanimous, mean spirited, cowardly 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON XLL 

* 

Quadrangle, a square 

Quadrant,' the fourth part, an instrument to take 

latitudes 
Quadrennial, happening once in four years 
Quadruped, an animal with four legs 
Quadruple, fourfold 

Quaff, to drink, to swallow in large draughts 
Quaint, subtle, artful, nice, affected 
Qualification, accompliHiment 
Quantity, a portion — bulk or weight 
Quarter nary, the number four 
Quaver, to shake the voice — to tremble 
Quell, to crush, to subdue 
Quench, to extinguish fire 
Querist, one who asks questions 
Query, a question, an inquiry 
Quibble, a play upon words 
Quicsc^cc, rest, repose 
Quietism, tranquillity of mind 
Quinary, consisting of five 
Quinquennial, happening once in five years 
Quittance, discharge from a debt 
Quorum^ a number sufficient to do business 



Quote^ to extract from an author 
Quotidian, happening every day 
Quotient, the answer in division 



DEFINITIONS— LESSON XLli 

Radiance, sparkling lustre, ^tter 

Kadical, primitive, original 

Raillery, satirical merriment 

Ramification, separation into branches 

Rampart, a wall of defence 

Rancid, strong scented 

Random, want of rule or method 

Rapacious, given to plunder 

Rapidity, swiftness, velocity 

Rapture, transport — ecstacy 

Ravenous, furiously voracious, hungry to rage 

Recapitulate," to repeat a^in distinctly 

Recede, to fall, back, to retreat 

Receptacle, that in which any thing is received 

Reciprocal, mutual, done by each to each 

Recognisance, acknowledgement — bond of record 

Recompense, equivalent, compensation 

Recondite, secret,* profound 

Recreant, cowardly 

Recrimina'o, to accuse in return 

Rectify, to make right * ' • 

Recumbency, the posture of lying or leaning 

Recurrence, return 

Redeem^ to ransom — to recover 

Redoubtable, formidable — terrible 

Redress, to set right — to relieve 
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Reduce, to bring back, to siibdue 

Redundance, more than enough 

Reflection, the act. of throwing back 

Reformation, change from worse to better 

Refrabtory, obstinate, perverse 

Refulgence, splendor^i^rightnesd 

Regal, rojal, belonging to kings 

Regret, grief, sorrow 

Release, to set free 

Relinquish, to forsake; to abaodoh 

Reluctant, unwilling 

Remonstrate, to i'eason against 

Rendezvous, an assembly, a meeting appointed 

Renovate, id Jiiake new 

Renown^ fame^ celebrity 

Repetitioii, irecital of the same words oVer again 

Replenbh, to (ill m * 

Repository, a p|ace where a thing is safely laid up 

Reprobate, an abandoned wretch 

Repugnance, unwillingness 

Repulsion, act of power oi- driving olT 

Requital, reward — return for good or evil 

Residenbe, place of abode 

Respiration, act of breathing 

ReiSponsible, answerable, .accQUQtabJe 

Restitution, giving back what is lost oit iak^ii away 

Resuscitate, to make alive again 

Retard, to hinder, to obstruct 

Retract, to recall, to take back • 

Retribution, repayment, reward according to action 

Retrograde, going backward 

Retrospection^ the act of looking back 
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Ribaldiy^ ttean, tJrasive huigcitge 
Rifle, to rob, t5 plonder 
Rigorottt, serere, making no aUowftaee 
Risibility, quality of lau^iiog 
Rosemary, a plant . 
Roscid, abounding with dew 
Rudiments, first principles of education 
Ruffian, a robber, a murderer 
Rural, beloni^ng to the country 
Ruthless, cruely without pity 



DFFIN1TI0NS.—LESS0N XLIH. 

Sacramental, pertaining to a sacrament 
Sacrifice, a thing offered to heaven 
Sacriligiotts, violating things- sacred 
Sagacity, wisdom, acuteness of discovery 
Salubrious, wholesome, conducive to health 
. Sanctimony, appearance of holiness 
Sanctuary, a holy place-^a temple 
Sanguinary, cruel, bloody 
Sapphire, a precious stone 
Satellite', a small planet revolving round alar^ 
Saturate, to fill 

Scandal, offence given by the &ults of ( <•&.* 
Scarlet, deep red 
Scheme, a plan, a design 
Schism, a division in the church 
Scholastic, belonging to schools 
SciotiUation, the act of sparkling 
Scrupulous, nice, doubtful 
Scrutiny, inquiry, examination 

6 
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Sculpture, th9 art of making images from wood or 

stone 
Secede, to withdraw from 
Seclude, to siuit up apart~^ 
Sedentary, inactive, sitting stili 
Sediment, that which settles to the bpttom 
Sedition, tumult, insurrection 
Semblance, likeness - ■ 

Senator, a public counsellor 
Sententious, abounding with short soitences 
Serpentine, winding like a serpent . 
Sexennial, lastmg sfx yeairs. 
Shrewdness, sly, cunnmg, miscbievousness— ^arch« 

ness 
Signal, a sign that gives notice 
Silicious, made of hair 
Similitude, likeness, resemblance 
Simultaneous, acting together — existing at the same 

time 
Sincerity, purity of mind, honesty pf intention 
Skeptic, one who doubts 
Slothful, lazy, iaactive 
Sobriety, temperance, gravity 
Society, numbers united in one interest 
Solecism, a fault in language ^ 

*•' 'it, to ask, to entreat 

^uy, a speech made by a person alone to 
' himself 
Solitary, living alone 
^mJhific, causing sleep 
Sonorous, loud, sounding 
Sophistry, false reasoning 
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Sordid, meaa, covetoos 

Sovereign, supreme in power 

Spacious, wide, extensive 

Specimen, a sample 

J?phere, a globe 

Spinous, iuli of thorns 

Splendid, magnificent, sumptuous 

Spontaneous, voluntary^ without eompulsioa 

Spurious, not genuine, counterfeit 

Squander, to waste,- to dissijpate 

StabiKty, steadiness 

Stagnant, still, without motion 

Statute, a law 

Statue, an image 

Statuary, one who carves images 

Stenography, writing short hand 

Sterility, barrenness, unfruitfuhiess 

Stigma, a mark of infamy 

Strenuous, brave, bold, active 

Structure, an edifice, a building 

Stultiioquence, foolish talk 

Stupefaction, dutness, stupidity, without senso 

Subjugate, to conquer — to subdue 

Sublime, grond, elevated 

Sublunary, beneath the moon, earthly / 

Substantial, real, actually existing, solid * 

Subtle, sly, cunning, artful 

Subvert, to overthrow 

Succeed, to follow 

Succor, to help • 

Sudorific, producing sweat 

Suffice, to be enough 
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Summon, to caU with authority 
Superb, grand, pompous, stately 
Supercilious, proud, haughty 
Superficial, belonging to the surface, shallow 
Sup<erflulty, more than etrongh 
Superlative, in the highest degree 
Suppliant, a humble petitioner 
Supplication, * prayer, entreaty 
Surrender, to give up 
, Susceptible, capable of receiving 
I Sustenance, support, maintainance 
I Swarthy, having dark complexion, black 
Sylvan, belonging to the woods 
Symmetry, proportion in form, harmony 
Sympathy, fellow feeling 
Synagogue, a Jewish temple or assembly 
Synod, an assembly 
Synonymous, meaning the same thing 



DEFINITIONS— LESSON XLIV. 

Tabernacle, a temporary dwelling a place of 

K worship 

'^aciturnity, habitual silence 
Talisman, a magical character 
Tangible, capable of being touched 
Tard^, slow, not swift 

.Tautology, repeating the same thing over again 
'.Telescope, a long glass to view distant objects 
Temerity, rashness, contempt of danger 
Temporal, measured by time, not eternal 
Termination, the end 
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Terrestrial, belonging to the earth 

Testii^v to witness, to prove 

Theologyi divinity 

Thwart, to cross, to oppose 

Toilsome, laborious, weary 

Token, a sign, a mark 

Topography, description of partfcolar places 

Torpitude, state of being motionless 

Total, whole, complete, full 

Traduce, to censure, to speak ill of one 

Transcript, any thing copied 

Tranquillity, quiet, peace of mind 

Transcendent, greatly excellent 

Transgress, to break a law 

Transfiguration, ^haogeof form 

Transparent, that which can be seen through 

Transposition, the act of putting one thing in the 

place of another 
Treacherous, faithless, dishonest 
Treason, rebellion against government 
Tremulous, trembling, /earful 
Trilateral, having three sides 
Triumph, victory, joy for success 
Trophy, spoil taken from an enemy, and shewn as 

proof of victory •• 

Truncheon, a short staff 
Tuition, guardianship, instruction 
Tumefaction, a swelling - 1 

Tumult, disturbance, commotion 
Tuneful, musical, harmonious 
Turbid, thick, muddy 
Turbulent, tumultuous, violeat • ^^ '^ 
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Turgidy swelling^ pompout 

Tutor, one who instructs 

Twain, two 

Typography, the art of printing 

Tyranny, absolute monarchy, crud government 

Tyro, a young scholar 



DEFINITIONS.— LESSON XLV. 

Ubiquitary, existing every where 

Ultimate, the last, that which is final 

Umbrage, a shade, resentment 

Unanimous, being of one mind 

Unapt, dull, not ready 

Unction, the act of anointing 

Understanding, intellectual powers 

Undaunted, not afraid 

Undulate, to move backward and forward like the 

waves 
Unfortunate, not prosperous 
Ungodly, wicked, malignant 
Universal, general-— extending to aU 
Unlawful, contrary to law 
Unnkcessary, useless > 
Upbraid, to charge contemptuously 
Urbanity, civility, good manners 
Vacation, leisure, freedom from employment 
Vacillation/ act of reelfng or staggering 
Vagabond, a wanderer, a wordiless person 
Valiant^ brave, cours^ous 
Valley, low ground between hills or mountains 
j Vanquish, to conquer^ to overcome 
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Variance, discord — disagreement 

Vehicle, that iii Which any thing is carried 

Vend, to sell 

Venerate, to reverence, to treat with respect 

Velocity, swiftness, quick motion 

Ventilate, to fan with wind 

Veracity, truth, honesty of report 

Verbosity, multiplicity of words 

Verdure, green 

Versatile, changeable 

Vertical, placed over head 

Vesture, -clothing — -a robe 

Veteran, long experienced 

Vibrate, to move to and fro 

Vicarious, acting in the place of , another 

Vicinity, nearness, neighborhood 

Vigilance, \yatch fulness, great care 

Vigor, force, strength 

Viiwiictive, given to revenge 

Virtue, moral goodness 

Visible, that which can be seen 

Vital, relating to life 

Vivify, to raiSte alive 

Vocal, uttered by the voice 

Vociferous, loud, noisy 

Void, empty 

Volition, the act of willing 

Voluntary, willing, done without compulsion 

Voracious, greedy, ravenous 

Vulgar, mean, low, common 
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DEFINTnONS-^LESSON XLVL 

Waft, to carry through the air or on the water 
Wand, a small stick or rod 
Wardrobe, a place where clothes are kept 
Warrior, a soldier, a military man 

Wisdom, knowledge the power of judging 

rightly 
Wither, to fade, to dry up 
Witness, ttetimony« one who gives evidence 
Woful, sorrowful, afflicted 
Worship, adoration, religious reverence 
Wrangle, to quarrel, to dispute 
Wrath« anger, fury ^ 

Wreath, garland — any thing twisted 
Wreck, ruin, destruction 
Wretched, miserable, unhappy 
Wrest, to twist by violence 
Writhe, to be distorted with agony or pain 
Yatch, a small ship 
Yeoman, a gentleman farmer 
Yield, to allow, to give up 
Youthful, young, in the first part of life 
Zealous, strongly engaged, ardent 
Zephyr, a breeze 
Xei^ a relish 
Zone, a girdle 
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LESSON XLVII. 

Come let us pi'aise God, for He is exceedingly 
great ; let us bless God> for He is verj good. 

He made all things^ the sun to rule the day, the 
moon to shine by night ^ 

Hb made the great whale, and the elephant, and 
the little worm that crawleth on the groupd. 

I will praise God with my voice ; for I may 
praise him though I am buta Jittle child. 

A few years ago, and I was but a little infant, 
and my tongue was dumb within my mouth. 

And I did not know the great name of God, for 
Hiy reason was not come unto me. 

But now I can speak, and my tongue shall praise 
Him : I can think of all His kindness, and my heart 
shall love Him. 



LESSON XLVHL 

Behold the shepherd df the flocks be taketh care 
for his sheep, he leadeth them among the dear 
brooks, he guideth them to fresh ' pastures ; if flfe 
young lambs are weary, he carrieth them in his 
arms ; if they wander, he bringeth them back. 

But who is the shepherd's shepherd ? Who tak- 
eth care for him? Who guideth him in the path 
he should go ? And if he wander, who shall bring 
him back ? 
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God is the shepherd's shepherd ; He is the 
shepherd over all ; Hb taketh care of all ; the whole 
earth is his fold ; ve are dtl his fbck ; and every 
herb, and every green field, is the pasture which 
Hb hath prepared for us. 

Gob is our shepherd, therefore we will follow 
him; Ggd is our father, therefore we will love 
him ; €k>p is our king, therefore we will obey 
Him. 



tESSON XLIX. 

The glorious sun is set in the west ; the night 
dews fall ; and the air which was sultry becomes' 
cool. 

The flowers fold up their colored leaves ; they 
fold themselves up^ and hang their heads on the 
slender stalk. 

There is no sound of a number of voices, or of 
children at play, or the trampling of busy feet, and 
of people hurrying to iind fro. 

Darkness is spread over tlie ^ies, and darkness 
is upon the ground ; every eye is shut, and every 
hind is still. 

The e^e that sleepeth not is God's ; his hand is 
always stretched out over us. • 

He made sleep to refresh us when wo are weary ; 
He made night, that we might sleep in quiet. 

Let his praise be on our hearts, when we lie 
down; let his praise be on our lips when we 
awake'. 



LESSON L. 

God helps them that help themselves. Sloth like 
rust, eomsunaes faster than labor wears, while the 
used key IS altirays bright. 
I Dost thou love life, then do not squander time, 
for that is the stuff life ia made of. 

The. sleeping fox catches no poultry ; there will 
Jbe sleeping enough in the grave. 

Lfost time is never found again ; and what we call 
time enough, always proves little enough. 

He that riseth late must trot all day, and not 
overtake his busindm at night 

He that lives upon hope will be fasting often. 

At industry's touse, hunger looks in, but dares 
not enter. 

One lo-day is Worth two tp-morrows. 

The rolling stone gathers no moss, and three re* 
moves are as bad as a fire. 

When the weR is dry they know the worth of 
water. 

Poverty brings down the proud. It is hard for 
an einpty b«g to stand upright. 

For age and want save while you may, no morn- 
ing sun lasts a whole day. -* 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other. 

Great estates may venture more, but little* boats 
should keep near shore. 

Better suffer a great evil than do a Tittle one. 

The best way to live in the world is tc^live 
above it. 

Enough is a littte mqfe thaa ft man ^as* 
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THB 81XFISH BOT. 

LESSON LI. 

The father of Felix and Theadore, when tbeir 
mother died, sent ihem to a good woinan who 
taught a schocd in the country. 

At parting he gave each of them five crowns, and 
told them to keep an acootnt of their expenses, to 
show to him when he visited them. 

At the end of three months tbeir father arrived, 
and after kissing them, he inquired how they had 
spent their money. 

Felix blushed when he owned that he had spent 
the whole in rewarding the servants, who had been 
kind to him, in buyii^ books for lumselfy and shoes 
for the poorer scholars. 

His fadier was delighted but did not express his 
feelings until he had asked Theodore for his account. 

Theodore showed his purse, and said he had not 
spent a single crown. He then expected to be 
praised for his economy, but his father thus address- 
ed him: 

Give your purse to FeJix ; for the m«ins of doing 
good showJd never be left with those who have no 
4lisposition to use them. 

Theodore saw his error and soon followed the 
^jMople of his brother Felix. 

* . 

LESSON LH. 

-O' frhen doe* the 9un rue ? 
"^ sun rises in the east. 
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A* He sets in the wot. 

A. The euth is a pkmet. 

A. It mores roond the sun. 

A. The stars are other worlds. 

A. The fixed stais are suns. 

A. The moon n a planet. 

Q. Iv Aer fi^ftl /kcr own ? 

A. Her light is not her own. 

Q* fFhdt svpplies springs ? 
A. Rain supplies springs. 
^ IFilUU do springs form ? 
A. Springs form hrooks. 
^ fF/^a# form rivers ? 
A. Brooks form rivers. 

A. Rivers form seas. 

Q. What exhale vapors ? 

A. Seas exhale vapors. 

Q. WhAxtdo vapors form 9 

A. Vapors form clouds. 

Q. Can you tell whai produce rain ? 

A. Clouds produce rain. 

q. What is hail ? 

A. Frozen rain is hail. 

Q. What i$ snow ? 

A. Snow is frozen vapors. 
;. What is frost ^, 
. Frost is frozen dew. - 
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LESSON LI. 

The father of Felix and Theodore, when their 
mother died, lent ihem to a good woman who 
taught a school in the country. 

At parting he gave each of them fiv^e erowns, and 
told them to keep an acoount of their expenses, to 
show to him when he visited thenr. 

At the end of three months their father arrived, 
and after kissing them, he fnquired how they had 
spent their money. 

Felix blushed when he owned that he had spent 
the whole in rewarding the servants, who had been 
kind to him, in buying books for himself, and shoes 
for the poorer scholars. 

His father was delishted but did not express his 
feelings until he had asked Theodore for his account. 

Theodore showed his purse, and said he had not 
spent a single crown« He then expected to be 
praised for his economy, but his father thus address- 
ed him : 

Give your purse to Felix ; for the m^ns of doing 
good shotild never be left with those who have no 
^disposition to use them. 

Theodore saw his error and soon followed the 
example of his brother Felix. 

LESSON LH. 
GENJBRAL QUJBSTIONS. 

Q. Where does the mn rue ? 

*A. The sun rises in the east* 
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A. He sets in the west* 

Q. 'ff^hai is the earth? 

A. The earth is a planet. • 

Q. fVhat does it mvve round ? 

A. It moves round the sun. 

Q. What art the stars ? 

A. The stars are other worlds. 

Q. What arc fixed stars ? 

A. The fixed stars are suos. 

Q. fVliMt is the moon ? 

A. The moon is a planet. 

Q. Js her light her own ? 

A. Her light is not her own. 

Q. What supplies springs ? 

A. Rain supplies springs. 

Q. Whai do springs form ? 

A. Springs form brooks. 

Q. Whai form Hvers? 

A. Brooks form rivers. 

Q. Wh4ft foimseas? 

A. Rivers form seas. 

Q. What exhale vapors ? 

A. Seas exhale vapors. 

Q. Whatdo vapors form ? 

A. Vapors form clouds. 

Q. Can you iell what produce rain ? 

A. Clouds produce rain. 

Q. What is hail ? 

A. Frozen rain is hail. 

Q. What is snow ? 

A. Snow is frozen vapors. 

5. What is frosts 

A. Frost is frozen dew. - 






VALU.aBLE SCMCHfL BOOKS. 

p4jblished and for sale by a* phelps, 

Greenfield Mass^ 

The Franklin Primer, or Lessons in 

Spelling arid Reading^ adapted to the understand- 
ings of Children — by tb« Author of the Improved 
Reader, and the General Class Book. 

Eighth Edition, enlarged and much Improved, 

05^ This little book stands high in the public 
estimation* As a firit book for Children, probably 
it would be no more than the truth to say^ that a 
better has not issued from the press. 

C;/* The Franklin Primer y hait been recom-i 
mended by the Vermont CommhsionerSy chosen by \ 
the Legislature y for the ttse of the public Schools 
throughout that State. 

The Improved Reader, intended as a 

sequel to the Franklin Primer, by the author of the 
General Class Book and the Franklin Primer. 
Tenth edition, improved. 

" We think the Improved Reader is well calcu* 
lated for the important place it is designed to fill. 
lEootract from a Review of the JTork]. 

" I am happy to express my approbation of the 
second edition of the' 'Improved Reader.' It richly 
merits the patronage of the public.^' 

[Rev. S. M. Worcester y Prof essor of Rhetoric 
and: Oratory y in AmJkerst College^ 



** It is a dedded and great improvement even 
upon Hhe best books of the kind, before extant/ " 

l_Hdmp8kire Post,'] 

The General Class Book, or inteTrest- 

ing Lessons in prose and verse^ on a great variety 
of subjects, combined witb an epitome of English 
Orthography and Pronunciation, and intended as a 
third book in a course of reading, for the use of 
Schools, by the author of the Franklin Primer and 
the Improved Reader. • 

The followiDg^ notice of the FrikDklin Primer, Improved 
Header and General Class Book, is taken from an arti* 
cle of considerable extent in ^' the Revue Dnojclope- 
dique^^' a periodidal work of high character, published 
in Paris. 

^^Cetteseriede lectures est faite dans un excellent 
esprit, et par une personne, qui a evidemment 
etudie et approfondi le sujet qu'elle aborde." 
"The reading lessons are composed with an excel- 
lent sptrity by a person, who has evidently, given 
much attention to the subject." 

The Primer^ Reader and Class Book 

arc also recommended by — the North American 
Review^ the American Journal of Education, the 
Christian Examiner and General Reviewy puh'f 
li^ed in Boston, Liverpool and London, the 
Boston Convention of School Teachers, the 
Teacher^ 8 Society of Tro^y N. Y> and various 
othere, , 

The Universjil Preceptor, being . a 

General Grammar of AciB, Sciences, and vr^^'^X 



knowledge,by the Rfiv. David BLAiR^/rom the ISth 
London edition^ revited and improved. 

Thu work is desigived for a Class Book, for the 
iise ofSchools and Academies. As a work adapted 
to the improvettient of the oiindj^ it is, probably, not 
surpassed by any thing that has been published in 
the department of* Common Education. 

^* Scarcely hen a book of the size met my eye, 

which in toncise form presents so many lessons of 

solid instruction^ useful to every class of readers, or 

which <5an be more profitably employed in Schools." 

[Rev. TheopMlus Packard, D. !>.] 

0[]/^ The U£versal Preceptor is abo recom- 
mended as worthy of being brought ^' into universal 
use for the highest classes in Schools," by the 
American Journal of Education. 

The Toung Scholar s Manual^ or 

Companion to the Spelling book, consisting of Easy 
LessonS in thje several branches of Early Education, 
intended for the use of Schools, by Rev. T, Strong* 

Goodrich's History of the U. States. 
Goldsmith's History of England^ 

abridged for the use of Schools. 
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